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solemn decisions ? It may be that Salisbury intended
this, like a similar unofficial warning addressed to the
Premier, as a last effort to spare Greece the bitter cup
he had prepared for her; if so, it was a case of good
intentions miscarrying through an unfortunate manner.
Englishmen are famous among the nations of the earth
for a certain UDgracious way of " being kind " which
rarely conciliates their foes, which often irritates their
friends, but in which they obstinately persist under the
curious delusion that this is the way to make themselves
popular. The English Minister at Athens had his full
share of this national tactfulness. He talked to the
Hellenic Premier like a choleric governess trying to save
a naughty child from itself, and was surprised at the
result.1 Indignant masses held meetings under the
windows of the Legation, resolutions protesting against
the conduct of the British Government were passed, and
telegrams embodying the sentiments of the Greek people
were sent to the Speaker of the House of Commons :
naturally without the least effect.

The Hellenes were not greatly astonished at Lord
Salisbury's attitude towards them : they had never been
spoilt by Tory smiles. But a great shock was in store
for them from a quite unexpected quarter. On the ist
of February, 1886, Gladstone became, for the third time,
Prime Minister. With Gladstone's return to power
the hopes of Greece revived. But they were speedily
dashed to the ground. In answer to a telegram from
the Mayor of Athens, Gladstone plainly stated that,
however great his sympathies for them, he could not but
tell the Greeks that the position they had taken up was
indefensible, and that the Powers were determined to

1 See his own version of his rows with the head of the Govern-
ment to which he was accredited, ibid. 69-77.